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SIR JOSEPH HOOKER. 

Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, 
O.M., G.C.S.I., Based on Materials Collected 
and Arranged by Lady Hooker. By Leonard 
Huxley. Vol. i., pp. x + 546; vol. ii-, pp. vi + 
569. (London: John Murray 1918.) 2 vols., 

price 36s. net. 

MONG the books whose claim on our 
attention is relatively independent of acci¬ 
dental considerations like timeliness or style, none 
surpass in interest those that deal with revolutions 
in human thought. Among revolutions of .this kind 
none have been more important than the One which 
led to the replacement of the dogma of specific 
immutability by a more satisfying thesis. The 
doings and sayings of fire men whose minds first 
proved receptive of this vivifying doctrine inspire 
in scientific circles feelings akin to those induced 
elsewhere by hagiologic studies. 

The story of the life of Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, whom Prof. Bower happily designates 
the “protagonist of evolution,” is on this account 
a contribution of great moment to the history of a 
period and a movement already illustrated by those 
of the lives of Lyell, Huxley, Wallace, and espe¬ 
cially of Darwin. It rounds off in many ways in¬ 
formation already available with regard to a notable 
advance in human thought, ancf supplements the 
material required for that ordered review of a 
great scientific achievement much needed by the 
present generation. “ The imperfect conceptions 
of some of its favourers ’ ’ are as noticeable to-day 
as they were to Hooker a generation ago; they 
are only less inimical to a true understanding than 
were the conceptions of many of its opponents a 
generation earlier still. There is a distinction 
between the situation then and the position now. 
Sixty years ago imperfection of conception was 
often the result of inability to appreciate what was 
then a novel doctrine ; to-day this imperfection is 
largely due to neglect to consult the writings in 
which that doctrine was promulgated. 

Readers of Nature have already been supplied 
(December 21, 1911) with a sketch of the leading 
features of Hooker’s career, and a generatioh 
earlier (October 25, 1.877) with an appreciation, by 
a singularly competent judge, of the work already 
done by Hooker, and of the position he occupied 
in contemporary opinion at the height of his 
career. The tale, worthy of recapitulation though 
it be, it is not necessary to repeat. The story is 
fully giyen in two volumes, now published by 
Mr. Murray, which should be even more interest¬ 
ing to readers already acquainted with the leading 
facts of Hooker’s long and active life than to those 
as yet unfamiliar with the subject. Among 
Hooker’s many gifts was the possession of a pleas¬ 
ing style, and those to whom his published works 
are known will find that this style is as effective 
in the letters now made available and as happy in 
his correspondence with the young as in his 
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epistles to the mature. All will welcome che in¬ 
formed and penetrating estimate by Prof. Bower 
of the position of Hooker as a philosophical 
student. The work under notice is of further 
value as a hutnan document. It is no mere 
chronicle of what Hooker did and how he did it. 
Thanks to the labours of Lady Hooker and the 
craftsmanship of Mr. Huxley, these volumes per¬ 
mit the general reader to form some conception 
of what Hooker was as a man. 

His innate modesty led Hooker to claim for 
himself but one natural endowment, “le talent de 
bien faire. ” Even to the possession of this spur 
to sustained effort he did not publicly confess until 
it fell to him to acknowledge the receipt, in his 
seventieth year, of the highest honour his scientific 
fellow-countrymen could bestow. The same sim¬ 
plicity marked his expression of the feeling evoked 
by what he has termed the crowning honour of his 
long life, “as inestimable as unexpected,” con¬ 
ferred upon him, twenty years later, in circum¬ 
stances of peculiar dignity, by the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences. 

No enumeration of the honours of which Hooker 
was the recipient—no recital of what he accom¬ 
plished to merit them all—can explain the esteem 
and respect in which he was held. The simple 
nature which led him to regard praise with re¬ 
pugnance made it impossible for Hooker to become 
“popular” in the sense in which that term is 
usually understood. With him, indeed, the intel¬ 
lectual aversion induced a physical reflex. The 
mere anticipation of the ordeal of appearance in 
public led in his case to actual illness, the effects 
of which sometimes persisted when the ordeal was 
over. But it was the mental dislike, not the bodily 
inconvenience, that rendered so rare the participa¬ 
tion by Hooker in great debates. Where inter¬ 
vention was plainly necessary Hooker never failed 
his friends or their cause; the “ talent ” the exist¬ 
ence of which he admitted explains why such in¬ 
tervention, when it did occur, proved so effective. 

We learn from this work how deeply Hooker 
was indebted to his distinguished father. If not 
exactly born in the purple, he certainly was made 
to that purple he wore so worthily. The develop¬ 
ment of his natural aptitudes, the early provision 
of opportunities for their independent exercise, 
keen solicitude for his welfare, and anxious care 
for his interests—all were matters of paternal con¬ 
cern. This regard Hooker repaid by a filial piety 
as warm at the close of his life as it had been in 
boyhood, and as it was when he served as his 
father’s tried coadjutor. Reverence for his father’s 
memory and regard for his father’s fame gave 
Hooker, inward support during official controversy ; 
led him to continue, after his own retirement, 
publications his father had edited; and prompted 
him to undertake, at the age of eighty-five, a 
finished study of his father’s achievements. 

The capacity for comradeship and the self- 
effacing consideration for others which marked this 
relationship between father and son were natural 
characteristics. The former was seen in that asso¬ 
ciation with T. Thomson, begun at school, which 
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led to the production of that noble fragment, their 
“Flora Indica.” It is illustrated again in that co¬ 
partnery with Bentham initiated while Hooker was 
bearing, unaided, the burden of his directorship, 
which led to the completion before Hooker retired 
of that masterly work, the “Genera Plantarum.” 
A striking instance of that self-abnegation which 
induced Hooker to take from the hands of fellow- 
workers who had fallen by the way tasks left by 
them unfinished is seen in his compliance, at a 
time when his hands were full to overflowing with 
duties of his own, with the dying wish of Harvey 
that he should arrange the materials that distin¬ 
guished botanist had prepared for a second edition 
of the “South African Genera.” A generation 
later, undaunted by the weight of his eighty years, 
Hooker wrote two volumes needed to complete a 
“Flora of Ceylon,” whereof only three had been 
published when Trimen died. 

Hooker’s distaste for popular applause was 
untinged by any disinclination for intercourse. 
However busy he might be, no one, young or old, 
whose errand was serious, ever was turned away. 
The soul of hospitality, he was also eminently 
sociable, though he regarded as essential for social 
intercourse “some place where we never should 
be disappointed of finding something worth going 
out for.” When he felt that by so doing he could 
render real service, he was ready, in spite of his 
natural reluctance, to undertake those public duties 
that public men, situated as he was, are expected 
to perform. 

Throughout his life Hooker exercised on con¬ 
temporary work and thought an influence that was 
wholly good. The diversity of his interests, the 
extern of his knowledge, the soundness of his 
judgment, and the singleness of his purpose ex¬ 
plain the value of that influence. Generous of 
praise where praise was due, he was also, much 
to the advantage of younger workers, unsparing 
of blame where blame was deserved. The dis¬ 
tinction between Hooker’s commendation and his 
censure lay in this, that work well done by others 
was to him an abiding memory, but that when a 
delinquent had been “ faithfully dealt with ” the 
delinquency was consigned to oblivion. The affec¬ 
tionate reg-ard in which he was held by younger 
men may be understood. The admiration of those 
nearer him in age is as readily explicable. Second 
to none in the accuracy of his observation, and 
endowed as few have ever been with the inborn 
faculty of co-ordination, Hooker possessed in addi¬ 
tion one of the rarest of capacities : he remained, 
throughout his life, free from the thrall of that 
barrier to progress and foe to intellectual develop¬ 
ment, a craving for formal consistency. 

But what is perhaps most remarkable in the life 
of Hooker is the circumstance that his influence, 
in a country such as ours, should have been as 
great as it deserved to be. The reason for this is 
to be found in his magnetic personality. It has 
been the lot of few men to possess so many friends 
as Hooker did; fortune has given no man friends 
more faithful. These friendships were too numer¬ 
ous for census here. Their origin may be traced 
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in every case to some community of interest, yet 
the common interest out of which they grew was 
by no means always botanical—one of the warmest 
was that between him and Henry Yule, of 
“ Hobson-Jobson ” fame. Some of these associa¬ 
tions, like those with Paget and T. Thomson, 
dated from boyhood; others, like those with 
Charles Darwin and Asa Gray, began after his 
return from the Antarctic; others, again, like 
those with Falconer and Hodgson, went back to 
his days in India. The faculty remained unim¬ 
paired by time; Hooker’s “troops of friends” 
enrolled recruits to the last. What such friend¬ 
ships implied we may measure best by reading the 
letters exchanged by Hooker with Darwin and 
Huxley; the genesis of one of the closest is dis¬ 
closed in the home letters written by Gray while 
on his first visit to Europe. “ The Life and Letters 
of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker ” is “ dedicated to 
the memory of many friendships.” No more fitting 
superscription could well have been devised for 
Mr. Huxley’s volumes than that approved by Lady 
Hooker. 

TYCHO BRAHE’S STUDIES OF COMETS. 
Tychonis Brahe Opera Omnia. Tomi Qnarti, 

Fasciculus Prior. Pp. 376. (Kdbenhavn: 

Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1918.) 

S some documents intended to appear in 
vol. iv. of the collected works of Tycho 
Brahe are inaccessible owing, to the war, the 
volume has been divided into two portions, of 
which the first has just been published. It con¬ 
tains the treatise “ De Mundi iEtherei Recenti- 
oribus Phmnomenis, ” which was printed at 
Uraniborg in 1588; this deals mainly with the 
comet of 1577, which was the brightest of the 
seven comets that appeared during Tycho’s career 
as an observer; his observations of it sufficed 
definitely to dispel the Aristotelian doctrine, which 
Tycho had himself held up to that time. Thus in 
writing of the nova of 1572, and comparing it 
with Flipparchus’s nova, Tycho said: “It would 
be absurd to fancy that a great astronomer like 
Hipparchus should not have known the difference 
between a star of the ethereal region and a fiery 
meteor of the air, which is called a comet.” How¬ 
ever, his principles were to take nothing on trust 
from ancient authorities, but to submit theory to 
the test of careful observation, excepting the case 
of the solar parallax, for which he used the re¬ 
ceived value of 3 r , though his instruments were 
capable of showing that the true value was much 
smaller. 

When a very bright comet appeared in 1577 
Tycho naturally took advantage of it to endeavour 
to determine the nature and orbits of these bodies. 
The book describes his first observation of the 
comet. On the afternoon of November 13 he was 
engaged in fishing with some of his assistants. 
Looking up to the western sky, to see the pro¬ 
spects for observation that evening, he saw a 
bright object, and pointed it out to the assistants, 
who took it for Venus; but Tycho said that was 
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